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he saw that its practice was not possible, since
there was no guide to bring it down to the exac-
tions of the new times. The old Chinese masters
had weighed their wisdom in the scales of a time
so far spent and gone that now no true and skilled
hand survived to show even the true marking of
the balance. Hence, in his ardent admiration for
Christianity Wen felt no derogation for the phi-
losophy of his own race. That rich philosophy of
the old Chinese searchers for truth had endured
too long not to have its merit, but the cutting edge
of its instrument had been blunted by too long use.
Wen's mind was very appreciative of the rare
philosophy of Confucius and the other classic
masters. The imported Buddhism of China he
regarded with respect, but he bemoaned the ig-
norance of Taoism. To him as a boy the worship
in the native village temple seemed to be a de-
based mixture of the last two cults, of neither of
which had he any special information, since to
the town it was merely the "good joss." The
painted gods in this village temple that he had
known from his babyhood had no priests to attend
them nor to explain their meaning. When a vil-
lager was in hard luck, Wen knew that the unlucky
one went to the village temple to "chin-chin the
joss." Beyond this vague reflection the temple of
his village was a mere rubbish-receptacle for the
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